CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY. ' 

Dr. J. G. Kiernax read the following paper on the 
“County Provision for the Insane.” . 

“ We live in an age when every uttered sentiment of charity 
toward the insane is applauded to its remotest echo ; an age in 
which the chains and locks and bars and dungeon cells and flagel¬ 
lations and manifold tortures of the less humane and less enlight¬ 
ened past are justly abhorrent ; an age which measures its mag¬ 
nificent philanthropy by millions bestowed without stint upon 
monumental mansions for the indwelling of the most pitiable and 
afflicted of the children of men ; an age when he who strikes a 
needless shackle from human form or heart, or removes a cause of 
human torture, physical or psychical, is regarded as a greater 
moral hero than he who, by storm or strategy of war, takes a resist¬ 
ing fortress ; an age when the Chiarrugis, Pinels, Conollys, and 
Tukes, of not remotely past history, and the Florence Nightin¬ 
gales and Dorothea Dixes of our own time are enshrined in the 
hearts of a philanthropic world with monumental memory.”— D>\ 
C/ias. H. Hughes. 

Bright as is the picture here portrayed, its bright tints 
are more than equalled by the shadows which come into 
bold relief when the present problem is studied. The 
insane in the majority of county institutions continue in a 
state only paralleled by the condition of the insane in hos¬ 
pitals before the days of Pinel and Chiarrugi. This may 
seem an extremely invidious declaration to make, but its 
truth is demonstrable by the perusal of official documents 
of most of the States. 

In Illinois, for example, a State second to none in its 
humanitarian aims, which takes a prominent rank when pro¬ 
vision for the insane is mentioned, the State Board of Chari¬ 
ties writes as follows: 

“ The objection to the care of the insane by counties is that 
county boards will not ordinarily furnish upon the county farm,, 
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or even in county lunatic asylums, the necessary attendants and 
medical care. * * * It is not at all an uncommon occurrence 
for a county board to let the care of the paupers on the county 
■farm to the lowest bidder. Even where an almshouse-keeper is 
selected on account of his supposed qualifications for the position 
because he is an efficient farmer and a kind-hearted man, and his 
wife is a stirring housekeeper, it does not follow that either he or 
bis wife have any special qualifications for the care of the insane. 
The presence of such patients on the farm is felt by them to be a 
perpetual annoyance and peril, and they rid themselves of the 
bother of it in the easiest possible way by shutting up every luna¬ 
tic, male or female, who gives them the slightest annoyance, and 
leaving him there without recreation, companionship, or employ¬ 
ment. He is fed through a hole in the door or the wall. Some¬ 
times he has a bed and sometimes he sleeps upon straw. Some¬ 
times the room he occupies is warmed in winter and sometimes 
not. He strips himself of clothing ; daubs the wall with filth ; 
for amusement he resorts to the vilest practices, and thus he vege¬ 
tates until he rots. This, of course, is a description of what 
occurs in extreme cases. The condition of the insane and of 
idiots in these establishments is deplorable. Kindly treated by 
some keepers, by others they are regarded and treated as if they 
were animals, not men—indeed, not so well as animals capable of 
earning money for their owners. They are neglected, abused, 
confined with chains, and not a soul has for them a kindly vord. 
The medical supervision of them is totally inadequate ; they have 
no proper personal attendance ; they are without amusement or 
occupation of any sort. Some of them are taken out at long 
intervals for an airing or to be washed, possibly by standing naked 
in a corner and throwing water upon them with a hose pipe. 
Others remain in their cells or dens from one year's end to the 
other.” 

Nor do they fail to support these assertions by facts. 
For example: 

Adams County—The man spoken of as under restraint wears a 
chain. * * * The female insane pauper who put out her own 

eyes occupies a large wooden box filled with straw. Her room¬ 
mate, also blind and insane, sleeps in the same box. They are 
both filthy in their habits, and neither of them wears any clothing. 

Brown—An insane man is very filthy in his habits, and is kept 
at night in an outhouse, where he sleeps on straw in a box on the 
floor. The straw is not renewed as often as it should be. 

Champaign—The condition of the insane department is very 
bad. The rooms are filthy and the beds and bedding ragged and 
filthy. 

De VVitt—An insane man wears a ball and chain. 

Fulton—The insane department is entirely unfit for use. An 
insane man who is in a nude condition all the time and is rarely, 
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if ever, taken from his cell, and an insane woman, also nude most 
of the time, and both very filthy in their habits, are exposed to the 
gaze of every inmate on the farm who chooses to look at them. 
The sexes are not separated. 

Hancock—*A large number of the insane, however, are impris¬ 
oned in their rooms from one week’s end to another. 

Kankakee—Some of the insane go naked at times. 

Lake—The insane locked in their cells are much to be pitied. 
Four of these cells were found to be very filthy. One insane man 
is very violent. His entire costume is a shirt and a pair of hand¬ 
cuffs. The handcuffs were bright; the shirt was not. 

Mercer—One woman * * * is locked in a cell as dark as a 
dungeon. 

Moultrie—An insane woman occupies a pen in a corner of the 
room. 

Peoria—The grounds surrounding the building are neatly kept, 
and there is a profusion of flowers. * * * Three insane men 
are confined in cages in the basement. These cages are in very 
bad order, and the odor from them is very offensive. * * * 
The inmates are naked most of the time. 

Cook County, there are very strong reasons for believing, 
passed through the phases here depicted in regard to its 
provision for the insane. The buildings recently removed 
to make room for the new asylum showed by their construc¬ 
tion that pens, cages, and dungeons formed part of Cook 
County’s treatment for its insane in earlier days. Its later 
history in no respect is more shining than its earlier, only 
now the veneer is put on the rottenness which no one in 
times past cared to conceal. The Cook County institutions 
are under a political machine, and have been so ever since 
Chicago assumed metropolitan proportions. 

The evils of such political control have been too fre¬ 
quently demonstrated to need recapitulation here, and these 
evils have been very forcibly brought to the attention of at 
least one Chicago medical society, within the memory of 
physicians who have resided here for more than a decade. 
In the year 1875, Dr. J. S. Jewell, then and now one of 
Chicago’s leading neurologists, read a paper before a Chicago 
medical society entitled “ The Insane Poor.” Roused by 
its revelations concerning the county insane hospital, the 
society appointed a committee to investigate the matter. 
This committee, of whose work Dr. Jewell did the lion’s 
share, reported that the food supply was far below par ; that 
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iron handcuffs were in use ; that the warden, a mere poli¬ 
tician, was the official superior of the physicians; that the 
institution exceeded in cost of maintenance any other pub¬ 
lic hospital for the insane. A subsequent report by the 
grand jury stated that all the subordinate officials were 
directly under control of a warden, subject to his will and 
authority, who had no experience in the management of the 
insane, but was well informed in political circles in the selec¬ 
tion of his help. 

Stimulated by these reports, a newspaper made an inde¬ 
pendent investigation and found that the Committee on 
Charities, after making a superficial examination on its 
periodical visits, indulged in orgies with the liquor furnished 
for the use of the patients; that on holidays a general 
drunk was indulged in by the employes with few exceptions, 
and the “ institution was transformed into a low saloon, 
frequented by a host of bummers ”; that on certain nights a 
dance was gotten up, purporting to be for the exclusive 
benefit of the patients but in reality for the employes, who 
were loud-mouthed, incapable men and women, indulging in 
undue familiarities with each other. 

I might close here by saying that all this might be said, 
with some modifications, of the Cook County Hospital for 
the Insane to-day, but this would not accomplish the object 
which I have in view, which is to secure an effective means 
of preventing such abuses in future. 

Before proceeding to discuss the more modern history of 
Cook County’s provision for its insane, I shall cite the funda¬ 
mental principles laid down by Conolly, the founder of the 
modern treatment of the insane, that the source of all evil is 
lack of proper supervision of the insane. Up to the year 1883 
there was but little known of the condition of the insane, when, 
by the efforts of Dr. S. V. Clevenger, then special patholo¬ 
gist, and of the Chicago Women’s Club, a lady physician— 
Dr. Delia E. Howe—was appointed. This lady, now assistant 
physician at Kankakee, writes concerning the condition of 
the hospital during 1883-84 as follows: 

From the first I was struck by the lack of system, or organiza¬ 
tion, that prevailed. No histories of cases by the physician in 
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charge were kept, no census, and very meagre records of any de¬ 
scription. Visits of the superintendent to the wards were few and 
hasty. In each ward were kept a bottle of whiskey and a bottle 
of strong sleeping mixture of bromides and chloral, which the at¬ 
tendants dealt out at their own discretion. 

Many times on being called to a patient I received this history 
of the case : “ I gave her a drink of whiskey and then a dose of 
sleeping medicine, but she did not get any better, so I called you.” 

It took some time to impress the idea that I preferred to be 
called before the ever-ready remedies were used. 

Evidently a physician had been a luxury, and only called as a 
last resort. I have known of attendants hiring patients to work 
for them by giving them whiskey and sleeping medicine, which 
they (the patients) had come to crave as opium-eaters their opium. 
The amount of this sleeping mixture used in the female wards 
alone was enormous ; as was also the whiskey. It is safe to say the 
amount used in the female wards alone, with less than three hun¬ 
dred patients, was at times more than is used in the entire institu¬ 
tion of fourteen hundred patients at Kankakee, and the noise at 
the latter institution is much less than at the Cook County asylum. 

That the attendants, both male and female, helped themselves 
quite largely from the ward whiskey bottle, which was filled when¬ 
ever they desired, is beyond doubt. 

The real needs of the patients seemed to call for no thought. 
They had no bath-towels, and attendants were in the habit of 
putting the clothing on to the patient without first drying the skin. 
The wards were frequently cold, and the patients had no winter 
clothing ; and many who would have been greatly benefited by 
out-door air and exercise did not leave the ward once for more 
than six months, because there were no wraps. When patients 
were transported to Kankakee hospital wraps had to be borrowed 
for them from the infirmary or poorhouse, and even then they 
suffered greatly from cold in the transfer. Patients from no other 
county have come to Kankakee so poorly provided for. No sys¬ 
tem was adopted in regard to clothing, and no account taken of 
what patients brought to the hospital or what was provided for 
them there. The bedding was always insufficient. 

Restraint was used under Dr. Spray at the discretion of the 
attendant, and I have seen a patient jacketed, unable to use 
her hands, and set on the floor to eat her food from a tin platter 
like a dog. The food is almost beyond description. Where in 
our State hospitals will you find deaths by the score from scurvy ? 
Where but at the Cook County Insane Asylum will you see two 
patients fiercely fighting for a small potato, which is given only as 
a Sunday luxury ? Where else will you find the hog’s head, hair 
and all, given to the patients ? I have often picked out the half 
of a hog’s ear with the hair on it from a dish set before a patient 
to eat. I have picked out bunches of hair, half as large as my 
little finger, from the patients’ food. 

Dying patients, if fed at all, were fed on sour milk. The milk, 
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which is so great a necessity in the treatment of the insane, was 
almost never fit for use. They had meat never more than once a 
day. and often not that. 

The scurvy alone will speak for the vegetables. Whiskey and 
sleeping medicine seemed to be the only articles of diet that never 
failed. The drug room was the greater part of the time turned 
into a saloon. Often I have had to wait for a prescription, which 
was needed for an urgent case, until the druggist had served with 
beer, port, sherry, or whiskey a roomful of men. I never visited 
the drug-room without trepidation. I always breathed more freely 
when 1 had left its degrading atmosphere. Before coming to 
Kankakee I did not realize the extent of the abuses at the Cook 
County asylum. The contrast is too striking to allow even the 
shadow of excuse I tried to raise for the existing state of affairs 
there to remain. 

A lady attendant writes of the same period : 

“ As I was attendant in two state institutions before coming to Jef¬ 
ferson, I was prepared to form an opinion of the management. 
Management or system there was none. The attendants on the fe¬ 
male side of the house indulged freely in stimulants, and I have on 
more than one occasion seen three of the female attendants under 
the influence of liquor. Some of them used in presence of males 
decidedly coarse language ; in every ward a bottle of sedative 
mixture and a bottle of whiskey were kept, and these were freely 
administered by the attendants. It was a common remark : ‘ It 
is no use dqing any thing for these cranks.’ The physician was 
called only as a last resort, and though diarrhoea and scurvy were 
very frequent, but little attention was paid to diet. The sick pa¬ 
tients were given the same diet as others. The great article of 
diet was pigs’ heads, boiled without being shaved or cleansed. 
The clothing and cleanliness of the patients received but little at¬ 
tention. For weeks and weeks we were without fine-tooth combs. 
There was no discipline. The engineers and other mechanics had 
keys to the female wards, and the assistant engineer frequently 
visited them in an intoxicated condition, cursing the attendants. 
Every Saturday a dance was held, supposed to be for the patients, 
and beer kegs were frequently brought up into the dance-hall and 
emptied by the attendants and employes after the patients had re¬ 
tired, festivities being kept up till morning. Restraint was used 
by the attendants at discretion. The night-watch paid but little 
attention to their duties—how little, may be gleaned from the fact 
that one morning a patient was found dead partially eaten by rats. 
The superintendent never went through the wards except in com¬ 
pany with visitors, but every morning stuck his head in the door 
and asked if all was right. Once a patient in wristlets called him 
names, whereupon he rushed to the bath-room and threw pail after 
pail of cold water on her.” 
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Through medical influence I was appointed medical 
superintendent, and found myself associated with a warden 
who had been a keeper of a saloon where gambling was 
carried on. He from the first had almost supreme power, 
and within three months all power, I being in all matters, 
except the prescription of medicine; his inferior officer. I 
found the building in a wretched state; there was no means 
of determining just how many patients were in it, and a 
careful census revealed the fact that four more patients 
were on the register than in the institution. In a remote 
ward patients were found with ulcers swarming with, 
maggots. 

The drug store was destitute of the most necessary 
articles, but one dram of quinine being in the house, al¬ 
though many patients were ill from low types of fever. The 
drug store was a gin-mill to which every ward politician or 
grand-juryman paid a visit at the invitation of any employ^. 
The druggist, an able, conscientious pharmacist, complained 
bitterly of being turned into a bartender, and also of the 
vile drugs he had had to dispense. The bread was badly 
baked and full of lumps. The male attendants, as a rule, 
were coarse, brutal men. I had occasion to discharge five 
of them within two months for striking patients, receiving 
my first taste of the discipline of the institution by being 
knocked down for interfering with one attendant amusing 
himself pounding a patient. A female attendant was struck 
by the drunken assistant engineer for reporting him for not 
attending to a bath-tub stopped up for weeks. The dances 
on Saturday night were of the character already described. 
The female wards were visited at all hours by male em¬ 
ployes, most of whom had keys to them. 

The results of my attempts to regulate these and other 
evils are thus described by Dr. Clevenger: 

“ Dr. Kiernan’s first order was for the attendants to restrain no 
patient without an order from a physician. A great uproar fol¬ 
lowed. This was an unheard-of proceeding there, and much 
nonsense was talked over the new order. The next order was 
that the night-watch should not issue medicines to the patients at 
their own will, but were to call up a physician. As much as ten 
gallons per month of sleeping medicine of the same kind was dosed 
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out in the most unskilful way to all classes of noisy patients. Any 
death resulting from this was, of coarse, ‘exhaustion of insanity.’ 
A similar order at Ward’s Island caused the watchmen to con¬ 
spire to make the physicians sick of the new arrangement by 
waking them up repeatedly and unnecessarily. The same trick 
was resorted to at the Cook County asylum. In both instances 
the promptness of the doctors defeated the watchmen, and they 
grew tired of their own game. Finally, by cases being properly 
treated through the day, there grew less and less occasion for the 
■nightly potion, and nights pass now frequently with no call upon 
the physicians, where months before the most furious riot could 
be heard in all parts of the building. Among the new arrange¬ 
ments which disgusted the gang most of all was all employes be¬ 
ing required to take off their hats in the wards and to address the 
patients as Mr., Miss, or Mrs., instead of by their first names or 
in other familiar ways. The ruffians got up all sorts of versions 
and perversions of this order, but it was enforced in spite of them. 
The most recent change made was to stop the appropriation of 
■the labor of the inmate by a heterogeneous crowd of scamps and 
divert the insane work to their common benefit. For example, it 
has been the custom for employes to keep the insane at sewing, 
knitting, or fancy work, carpentering, etc, and take the product 
•often to the city to sell. The patients were insufficiently clad, and 
it was only right that the sewing should be (or their own benefit. 
A terrific amount of opposition was brought against this by in¬ 
terested parties.” 

I pass without comment over the fact that repeated as¬ 
saults were made upon me by persons, determined to put 
an end to my efforts at reform, to call attention to the fact 
that during April, May, and June, 1885, no efforts of mine 
could secure fine-tooth combs for the patients until I bor¬ 
rowed them on my own responsibility. The practice of 
allowing the ward-workers, dignified as mechanics, keys to 
the female wards continued until one of them was detected 
at 1 A. M. making his way into a female ward en deshabille. 
The keys were then taken away for a while, but again given 
back, and once more a mechanic was detected trying to 
enter the female ward. 

Of the food during this period I shall cite only one illus¬ 
trative instance. Despite my strenuous efforts the Charities 
Committee would never adopt a dietary scale. A suicide due 
to neglect of an attendant whom I had long tried in vain to 
have discharged led to a general examination, in course of 
which the cook was asked if the food was always good, and 
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despite the fact that that very day there were twenty cases of 
scurvy in the house, said Yes. Whereupon the lady physi¬ 
cian held up the iron-ringed, unwashed snout of a pig 
suffering from catarrh, taken from the patients' food that 
day, and asked if the cook called that good food. It was 
decided that the only way to prevent the finding of such 
things in the food was to have no lady physician. 

Now it must be remembered that this institution has cost 
to run for the past two years nearly twice as much as the 
State institutions, the actual figures being as follows for 
1884: 


Asylums. 


Patients 

Cost. 

Cook County 


. 567 

$iS8,ooo 00 

Kankakee . 


639 

101,232 80 

Elgin .... 


• 533 

109.519 33 

Jacksonville 


• 633 

112,888 45 

Anna 


• 595 

115,560 84 

Binghamton, N. Y. . 


. 341 

72,055 52 

Willard, N. Y. 


. 1,743 

273,949 48 

New York City . 


. 1,285 

162,569 34 


This comparison speaks for itself when it is remembered 
that the institutions are among the best managed in the 
country. 

The cause of these evils is lack of proper supervision, and 
the remedy is to change the system by giving the conscien¬ 
tious and able members of the Board of Charities the powers 
of the Wisconsin Board, and at the same time allowing them 
to appoint volunteer visitors to institutions of a character 
similar to those of the New York State Charities Aid Asso¬ 
ciation. Only legislation of this kind will rid Illinois of its 
disgraceful county provision for the insane. 

In the discussion, Dr. Clevenger said that a committee 
was appointed by the Society a year ago to investigate the 
condition of the Cook County asylum and the treatment 
received by the insane patients therein. The committee 
was invited to co-operate with the citizens’ association, but 
had failed to pursue the investigation, and had never re¬ 
ported to the Society. Political influence was brought to 
bear upon the committee, and it utterly failed to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was created. The speaker gave it 
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as his opinion that members of the committee were hired to 
discontinue the investigation. He observed that $900 ap¬ 
propriated by the County Board to the Rush Medical Col¬ 
lege was given to the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
shortly after the investigation into the affairs of the county 
asylum was discontinued. Certain members of the commit¬ 
tee, he continued, were also members of the faculty of the 
latter college. 

Dr. R. Tilley said he was one of the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Society. He did not know that the commit¬ 
tee had been discharged, and was ready to pursue the 
investigation whenever the Society desired, or the other 
members of the committee were willing. 

Dr. C. T. Parkes said the news of the abuses in the 
county asylum should be spread broadcast over the land. 
It would be a step in the right direction to take the affairs 
of the institution out of the hands of ward-workers and 
place it under the control of the State Board of Charities. 

Dr. Paoli said the Cook County asylum as, at present 
managed was a disgrace to the city, the State, and the 
nation. It should be turned over to the State Board in¬ 
stantly. As a member of the last year’s committee of 
investigation, he denied any intention to stifle inquiry. He 
was willing to do his part toward exposing whatever rascal¬ 
ity or inhumanity existed in the asylum. 

On motion, a committee of five, composed of Drs. Paoli, 
Brower, Moyer, Clevenger, and Kiernan, was appointed to 
secure such legislation as will place the asylum under the 
management of the State Board of Charities. 

Dr. D. W. Graham said the committee should be in¬ 
structed to work until after the next meeting of the Legis¬ 
lature. In the meantime every effort should be made to 
work up a public sentiment favorable to the reforms con¬ 
templated. Every effort should be used to have proper 
laws passed, and the care of the insane should no longer be 
confided to politicians and their appointees. 

Dr. D. R. Brower said that, while he was in favor of the 
scheme to transfer the asylum to the State Board of Chari¬ 
ties, he feared it would prove futile. He had for years 
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vainly endeavored to secure legislation in regard to the 
n|anner of committing insane persons by juries. 

Dr. KlERNAN said that Dr. Brower was somewhat pessi¬ 
mistic. In the case of the lunacy law, public prejudice was 
against a proper law. In the present instance public preju¬ 
dice would be with the law. 

On motion of Dr. H. GRADLE, it was voted to retain an 
attorney to look up the law and report if the management 
of the asylum could be taken out of the hands of the County 
Board. 



